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Christmas and Science 


N THIS SEASON when our thoughts are drawn most closely towards the essence rather than the 
practice of living there is no reason to feel that the concepts of science detract from the glory 
of the ineffable hour. There are those, it is true, who, in the name of science, assert that we live 
in a purposeless and meaningless world. It is of our own choice whether we accept such assertions. 
Scientific thought leads to no such finalities, for the sphere of its interest lies primarily in causes 
rather than in purposes. 

Whether one is a scientist or no the acceptance of the concept of a universal design or the inter- 
pretation of the essential meaning of life stems forever and gloriously from the individual, whether 
you, me, or Professor X. Many a man, in various fields of present-day science, has declared his abound- 
ing faith in a divine purpose. The biologist, Hans Zinsser, wrote: “Of all the living things on earth, 
mankind alone is born a ‘why’ upon its lips. This ‘why’ has been the source of science and religion. 
No conflict should exist between the two. The problems of the one cannot be solved by methods of 
the other. Science cannot extend to primal cause.” ‘The astronomer, Sir Arthur Eddington, stated: 
“. . . the scientific world of pointer readings would be an impossible sort of place to inhabit. It is 
a symbolic world and the only thing that could live comfortably in it would be a symbol. But I am 
not a symbol; . . .” The thoughts expressed by the bio-physicist, Lecomte du Noiiy, in his recent 
books “Human Destiny” and “The Road to Reason,” will repay all the contemplation we may 
give them. 

In effect, the question is not whether there is a purpose but whether we are capable of under- 


standing it. 
Doan hile Sao 
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The young Moose and a White-tailed Deer are 
always sure that in their accustomed feeding 
place they will find plenty of food, even in snow. 
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The Snowy Season 


By LEE S. CRANDALL 


HRISTMAS is traditionally a time of sparkling 
C snow and tingling cold. In New York these 
conditions do not always prevail, but when they 
do, everyone is presumed to respond with joy 
and gaiety. Whether or not all of our citizens, 
especially motorists, react as prescribed, is prob- 
lematical. But for the animals in our Zoological 
Park, there is no problem. The hardier creatures 
greet the drifting snow with obvious delight. 
Those not equipped for withstanding the rigors 


of winter are snugly housed in heated quarters, 


safe from storm and cold. For them, seasonal 
changes pass unnoticed. 

The Keepers who must see that proper condi- 
tions are maintained may not always be as happy 
as their charges. In periods of heavy snow, there 
is much wielding of shovels and beating of paths, 
to make certain that food supplies will reach out- 
lying installations. Even those who work indoors 
are not free from worry, for shortages of food or 
fuel could quickly result in irreparable losses in 
the collections. 

Then there are the intricate questions as to 
which animals are to remain out of doors and 
which must have warmth and shelter. Everyone 
knows that Polar Bears and most kinds of Pen- 
guins live in cold regions near opposite poles and 
that they are happiest when temperatures are 
low. It is almost equally evident that tropical 
species, for the most part, must be kept warm in 
winter. There are many unexpected exceptions 
to this rule. The Caracaras or Carrion Hawks, 
found from Florida to the hot lowlands of South 
America, are indifferent to cold. The Emu of 


Australia and many of the Cockatoos and Parra- 
keets of the same continent, are among the 


. hardiest of birds. The Ostriches of Africa, in 


spite of seemingly inadequate plumage, enjoy 
rambling in the snow and require only unheated 
shelters at night. The Dromedary, “Ship of the 
Desert,” is equally happy as a ship of the snow, 
if sheltered from the strongest winds. 

Oddly enough, the greatest difficulties are pre- 
sented by the inhabitants of temperate regions. 
Most of the mammals and many of the birds are 
perfectly hardy. But many migratory birds, such 
as our own Orioles and Tanagers, cannot endure 
low temperatures. Group distinctions will not 
always stand, for while the Hermit Thrush will 
winter safely without heat, its close relatives, 
such as the Wood Thrush and the Veery, are 
unable to do so. 

Once these problems have been reduced and 
satisfactory dispositions made, necessary food ad- 
justments must follow. Fortified by the fat sup- 
plied by additional mackerel, the California Sea 
Lions plunge with customary abandon into the 
icy waters of their outdoor pool. Cod liver oil 
supplies Vitamin D to those creatures receiving 
only glass-filtered sunlight. A little added corn 
meal keeps wintering Moose glossy-coated and 
content. 

These are but housekeeping details, of small 
moment compared with the beauties of the Zoo 
on a snowy Christmas. A Golden Pheasant cock 
tripping lightly over the drifts, the tracery of deer 
paths in a field of white, are ample compensation 
for the green warmth of summer. 
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The White-necked Cranes of eastern Asia and 
Siberia are perfectly at home in a New York 
snowfall, although they have shelter from rain. 
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Disconsolate as it looks, this Reindeer does not 
really mind the pelting snow, for in its northern 
home the winters are much longer and harder. 
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As snow and ice close in the ponds in the Zoo- 
logical Park, wintering wild Black and Mallard 
Ducks flock to open water and feeding places. 


Christmas Day in far-off Yunnan, when Dr. Beebe was gathering material for his ‘‘Monograph 


of the Pheasants.” 


Notes for this article were extracted from the journal he is writing here. 


A Pagan Christmas in Yunnan 


By WILLIAM BEEBE 


INETEEN HUNDRED AND TEN YEARS after the 
first “Mass of Christ” I awakened in a small 
tent in the heart of Asia; more exactly in north- 
western Yunnan, on a wild hillside, near a cluster 
of Kachin huts which called itself Sin-ma-how. 
It was early morning and bitter cold, for the 
sun was still behind the ridge of the eastern 
Himalayas. The day began in a pleasant pagan 
way, for the canvas flap was shaken and a small 
voice called out, “Salaam Sahib, baath ready, 
chow coming, chit here from Major Sahib.” It 
was the voice of Aladdin, my ever-smiling Num- 
ber One Boy. He had, alas, no magic lamp and 
so my “baath” turned out, as usual, to be only a 
tin basin filled with icy water. Up the slope toiled 
Mohammed the cook, with hot dishes. A villain- 
ous scowl never left his face, but his waffles and 
collops were beyond praise, and as to the latter 
I was in full accord with Pepys. 


The first thing to catch my eye was a mush- 
room growth, a group of small, split bamboo, 
music racks, or so they seemed. My Gurkha 
guard said they were erected during the night by 
the very pagan Kachins from the distant huts. 
They were intended as propitiating rest places 
for the-nats or evil spirits which, it was certain, 
must be my familiars. I started at once breaking 
commandments, with Number One, at least by 
acquiescence, for | carefully left the unchristian 
idol seats undisturbed, and thereby acquired 
much merit in the eyes of all Sin-ma-how. 

There was a frost of snow on the distant moun- 
tains but around me wild cherries were in full 
bloom, and bulbuls were singing as I started out. 
The morning was a lucky one, for I began my 
tramp along a pheasant trail, a regular route to 
water, and intercepted sixteen splendid silver 
kaleege pheasants, spread out in a short curve, 
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chuckling to themselves as they feasted on grubs 


and acorns. After many satisfying minutes of - 


watching, in the distance a junglefowl crowed, 
and then a laughing thrush discovered me. From 
a dozen throats there arose a deafening chorus 
of wild screams and guffaws, an interruption 
which brought Commandment Number Three 
crashing around my ears. When the alarm had 
passed and I had acquired an unpleasant assem- 
blage of ticks, I slithered down through dwarf 
bamboo, shot three of the birds, and got photo- 
graphs of their surroundings. Luck continued 
to be with me, for on my return trip no water 
buffalo crossed my path. Laden as I was with 
gun, camera, glasses and dead pheasants, sudden 
escape up a tree would have required more simian 
ability than I possessed. 

The afternoon list of casual visitors might have 
stepped full-fledged out of the Arabian Nights. 
First came the friendly Chinese headman of the 
village, followed by his wife hobbling pitifully on 
her bound feet; later a Lishao matron sauntered 
up with her head projecting through a tangle of 
dozens of wire and bead hoops, and a wholly 
mongoloid baby asleep on her back. Next came 
a fat Kachin maiden, apparently the belle of the 
village, ears distended with enormous and very 
beautiful turquoise and silver ornaments. The 
Tenth Commandment tottered, but my covetous- 
ness was to no purpose, for she would not part 
with the jewelry for any offer of rupees. A sad, 
ragged, spear-laden man of unknown tribe 


squatted motionless for an hour while I skinned 
pheasants. A week later we found him a short 
distance away, where he had been killed by a 
leopard. Most pitiful of all was the last of a group 
of insane boys driven out of the village, who, 
until he too disappeared, subsisted on the garbage 
thrown away by Mohammed. 

The strangest visitor was a gift from the above- 
mentioned English Major, who, a few miles away, 
was in charge of a column of the 96th Punjabis. 
Aladdin led a little creature, tethered on a cord, 
fuzzy, black-masked like a panda, with a dorsal 
stripe and groping little fingers. It was a humble 
member of the lemurs — a slow loris. Its life was 
wholly deliberate, its mentality low, and it com-~ 
pletely outwitted us and within twenty-four hours 
vanished into the jungle. 

At twilight all seemed supremely peaceful as 
I looked down the valley from the tent door, and 
watched our luggage elephant swaying in his 
ropes, and the Chinaboys watering the mules. 
Yet at that moment my favorite horse boy was 
dying from no possible cause that we could ever 
discover, except the unalterable conviction on the 
part of himself and his brothers that his time had 
come. Later, from my cot, I heard an occasional 
tinkling, and on another night found the sound 
was caused by spent poisoned arrows, shot from 
a cross-bow out of the darkness, striking against 
the canvas and making a pair of crossed Kachin 
swords jingle as they swung. Christmas in Yun- 
nan had its drawbacks as well as its joys. 


lemurs —a_ slow loris.”’ 
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101 Animals of the Bible 


By BRAYTON EDDY 


ee now there is the vivid recollection of his 
long fingers groping for the woven bookmark 
inserted between the yellowed pages of the Great 
Book. It lay on a marble-topped table at one cor- 
ner of the bleak parlor and was lighted by a kero- 
sene lamp held in a wall bracket. In it were 
recorded the names of grandfather, and his grand- 
father, and all his kith and kin down to the pres- 
ent. For the Family Bible of those days was more 
than a sacred book. It contained the vital statis- 
tics of five generations with space for many more 
entries. 

Slowly the ponderous volume was opened at 
the precise spot where reading aloud had ceased 
the night before. A heavy hand caressed the 
printed page as we children settled back, in duty 
bound, to listen. Grandfather would not skip a 
passage, no matter how dull, but his story of 
Noah and the Ark gave promise of real excite- 
ment. It was Christmas eve and the wind howl- 
ing outside furnished sound effects which sent 
the Ark tossing in our youthful imagination, 
hither and yon, as it strove to ride out the storm 
with its strange cargo. 

“Every beast after his kind, and all the cattle 
after their kind, and every creeping thing that 
creepeth upon the earth after his kind, and 
every fowl after his kind, every bird of every sort.” 
Gen. 7:14 

This was my introduction to the animal king- 
dom. The Great Book means many things to 
many people and specific things to some people. 
To the litterateur it is a source of great prose and 
poetry, to the historian a chronicle of past events, 
to the theologian a guide to spiritual unfoldment, 
and to the zoologist a primer of early animal life. 


Granted that the Great Book is the product of 
many minds over many periods. ‘That it is a com- 
pilation of inspired writings by authors whose 
identity has often been lost and whose original 
manuscripts have for the most part disappeared. 
And granted that in translation the names of 
some animals have been hopelessly garbled; never- 
theless, in the King James and American Stand- 
ard versions of the Old and New Testaments 
there are found the names of 101 animals which 
can be identified with some degree of accuracy. 
It is interesting to note, at this Christmas time, 
that 67 of them have been exhibited at our park 
within the past year; and just where they are 
mentioned in the Bible. 

Some of our readers will hasten to inform us 
that the whale has not been included in the list, 
nor the unicorn, nor the sea serpent. As a matter 
of fact, the true identity of the “whale” has never 
been established. It may have been any large 
fish or aquatic mammal. The unicorn is un- 
doubtedly a myth and the sea serpent a generality. 


LIST OF 101 BIBLICAL ANIMALS 
* Exhibited 1948 —N. Y. Z. P. 
BIRDS 
1. Brrrern. Zeph. 2:14: “both the cormorant and 
the bittern shall lodge in the upper lintels of it.” 


* 2. Cock. Luke 22:61: “And Peter remembered the 
word of the Lord, how he had said unto him, 
Before the cock crow, thou shalt deny me thrice.” 


* 3. Cormorant. Zeph. 2:14: see Bittern. 


* 4. Crane. Jer. 8:7: “Yea, the stork in the heaven 
knoweth her appointed times; and the turtle and 
the crane and the swallow observe the time of 
their coming.” 
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10. 


NS. 


14 
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““Gavest thou the goodly wings unto the peacocks?” 
15. 
16. 
a7 


. Cucxow (probably the Cuckoo). Lev. 11:16: 


“And the owl, and the night hawk, and the 
cuckow, and the hawk after his kind.” 


Dove. Gen. 8:8: “And he sent forth a dove from 
him to see if the waters were abated from off the 
face of the ground.” 


Eacte. Prov. 30:18-19: “There are three things 
which are too wonderful for me, yea, four which 
I know not: The way of an eagle in the air... .” 


. Fatcon. Lev. 11:14: “and the kite and the fal- 


con after its kind.” (AS) 


Greve. Deut. 14:13: “And the glede, and the 
kite, and the vulture after his kind.” 


Grer-Eacce. ‘Lev. 11:18: “And the swan, and 
the pelican, and the gier-eagle.” 


. Hawk. Job 39:26: “Doth the hawk fly by thy 


wisdom, and stretch her wings toward the south?” 


. Heron. Lev. 11:19: “And the stork, and the 


heron after her kind, and the lapwing, and the 
bat.” 


Hoopor. Lev. 11:19: “And the stork, and the 


heron after its kind, and the hoopoe, and the 
bat.” CAS) 


Krre. Lev. 11:14: see Falcon. 


18. 
Lo; 


20. 
2s 


22. 
as. 


= 2s 
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26. 


Lapwinec (a Hoopoe). Lev. 11:19: see Heron. 
Nicut Hawk. Lev. 11:16: see Cuckow. 


Osprey. Lev. 11:13: “they are an abomination: 
the eagle, the ossifrage, and the ospray.” 


OssreraceE (a Vulture). Lev. 11:13: see Osprey. 
Osrricu. Job 39:13: “Gavest thou the goodly 


wings unto the peacocks? or wings and feathers 


unto the ostrich?” 
Owt. Ps. 102:6: “I am like an owl of the desert.” 


Parrrince. I Sam. 26:20: “for the king of Israel 
is come out to seek a flea, as when one doth hunt 
a partridge in the mountains.” 


Peacock. Job 39:13: see Ostrich. 


Pexican. Ps. 102:6: “I am like a pelican of the 
wilderness.” 


Quarr. Ex. 16:13: “And it came to pass, that at 
even the quails came up, and covered the camp.” 


Raven. Gen. 8:6: “Noah opened the window of 
the ark which he had made and he sent forth a 


” 
raven. 


Sea Mew (a Gull). Lev. 11:16: “and the ostrich, 
and the night hawk, and the sea mew, and the 
hawk after its kind.” CAS) 


- 


. Sparrow. Ps. 102:7: “I watch, and am as a 


sparrow alone upon the house top.” 


. Stork. Ps. 104:17: “as for the stork, the fir 


trees are her house.” 


. SwaLtow. Jer. 8:7: see Crane. 

. Swan. Lev. 11:18: see Gier-eagle. 

. Turtie (Dove). Jer. 8:7: see Crane. 
. Vutture. Deut. 14:13: see Glede. 


Ee (by implication). Lev. 11:12: “Whatsoever 
hath no fins nor scales in the waters, that shall be 
an abomination unto you.” 


INVERTEBRATES 


* 34. 


RES) 


= 36, 


37. 


. Bee. Deut. 1:44: “And the Amorites . 


Ant. Prov. 6:6: “Go to the ant, thou sluggard; 
consider her ways and be wise.” 

. came 
out against you, and chased you, as bees do, and 
destroyed you.” 

Bertie. Lev. 11:22: “Even these of them ye 
may eat: the locust after his kind, and the bald 
locust after his kind, and the beetle after his kind, 
and the grasshopper after his kind.” 


CanKERWorRM. Joel 1:4: “That which the palm- 
erworm hath left hath the locust eaten; and that 
which the locust hath left hath the cankerworm 
eaten; and that which the cankerworm hath left 
hath the caterpillar eaten.” 


38. 


39. 


40. 


4a 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49, 


Cora. Job 28:18: “No mention shall be made 
of coral or of pearls: for the price of wisdom is 
above rubies.” 

Cricxer. Lev. 11:22: “and the cricket after its 
kind.” CAS) 

Eartuworm. Micah 7:17: “They shall move out 
of their holes like worms of the earth.” 

Frea. I Sam. 26:20: see Partridge. 

Fry. Ex. 8:21: “Else, if thou wilt not let my 
people go, behold, I will send swarms of flies 
upon thee.” 

Gnat. Matt. 23:24: “Ye blind guides, which 
strain at a gnat and swallow a camel.” 
GrassHOPPER. Job 39:20: “Canst thou make 
him afraid as a grasshopper?” 

Horner. Josh. 24:12: “And I sent the hornet 
before you, which drove them out from before 
you.” 

HorseLeecn. Prov. 30:15: “The horseleech hath 
two daughters, crying, Give, give.” 

Lice (probably Ticks). Ex. 8:17: “Aaron. . . 
smote the dust of the earth, and there were lice 
upon man and upon beast.” CAS) 

Locust. Prov. 30:27: “The locusts have no king, 
yet go they forth all of them by bands.” 

Manna (implies Scale Insects). Ex. 16:15: “And 
when the children of Israel saw it, they said one 
to another, It is manna: for they wist not what 


it was.” ; 


“And they had tails like scorpions, and there were stings in their tails.”’ 


wal 


50) 


Si: 
Doe 
cop: 


* 54. 


i 5)5y. 


S16 


Dies 


“The coneys are but a feeble folk, yet they make their houses in the rocks.” 


Morn. Matt. 6:19: “Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures upon earth, where moth and rust doth 
corrupt.” 


Oyster (by implication). Job 28:18: see Coral. 
Parmer Worm. Joel 1:4: see Cankerworm. 


Scorpion. Rev. 9:10: “And they had tails like 
scorpions, and there were stings in their tails.” 


SizKworM (by implication). Ezek. 16:10: “and 
I cover thee with silk.” 


Snait. Lev. 11:30: “And the ferret, and the 
chameleon, and the lizard, and the snail, and 
the mole.” 


Spier. Prov. 30:28: “The spider taketh hold 
with her hands, and is in kings’ palaces.” 


Sponcr. Mati. 27:48: “and straightway one of 
them ran, and took a sponge and filled it with 
vinegar.’ 


MAMMALS 


58. 


oo 


60. 
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Are (probably Baboon). I Kin. 10:22: “Once. 


in three years came the navy of Thalshish, bring- 
ing gold, and silver, ivory, and apes.” 


Ass. Job 6:5: “Doth the wild ass bray when he 
hath grass?” 


Bapcer. Ezek. 16:10: “I clothed thee also with 
broidered work, and shod thee with badgers’ skin.” 


are 


+ 


61. 
62. 


64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


Bar. Lev. 11:19: see Heron. 


Bear (probably European Brown). Is. 11:7: 
“And the cow and the bear shall feed; their young 
ones shall lie down together: and the lion shall 
eat straw like the ox.’ 


. BEnEMoTH (probably a Hippopotamus). Job 


40:15: “Behold now behemoth . . . he eateth 
grass as an ox... . he trusteth that he can draw 
up Jordan into his mouth.” 


Buttock. Lev. 16:3: “Thus shall Aaron come 
into the holy place with a young bullock as a sin 
offering.” 


Camun. Gen. 24:19: “And when she (Rebekah ) 
had done giving him drink, she said, I will draw 
water for thy camels also.” 


CatTie. Ps. 104:14: 
grow for the cattle.” 


Cuamors (probably Aoudad). Deut. 14:4: 
“These are the beasts which ye shall eat: the ox, 
the sheep, and the goat, the hart, and the roebuck, 
and the fallow deer, and the wild goat, and dhe 
pygarg, and the wild ox, and the chamois.” 


Cony (a rodent called Hyrax). Prov. 30:26: 
“The conies are but a feeble folk, yet make they 
their houses in the rocks.” 


DEER (Fallow). Deut. 14:5: see Chamois. 


“He causeth the grass to 


70. 


vale 


85. 


Doc. Matt. 15:26: “It is not meet to take the 
children’s bread, and to cast it to the dogs.” 


Dromepary. Is. 60:6: “The multitude of camels 
shall cover thee, the dromedaries of Midian and 


Ephah.” 


. ErepHanr (probably African). I Kin. 10:18: 


“Moreover the king made a great throne of ivory, 
and overlaid it with the best gold.” 


. Ferret. Lev. 11:30: see Snail. 
. Fox. Matt. 8:20: “And Jesus saith unto him The 


foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have 
nests.” 


. Goat. Ps. 104:18: “The high hills are a refuge 


for the wild goats.” 


. Harr. Is. 35:6: “Then shall the lame man leap 


as an hart.” 


. Hunp. Gen. 49:21: “Naphtali is a hind let loose: 


he giveth goodly words.” CAS) 


. Horst. Job 39:19: “Hath thou given the horse 


strength? has thou clothed his neck with thunder?” 


. Hyaena (by implication). Is. 13:21: “But wild 


beasts of the desert shall lie there; and their houses 
shall be full of doleful creatures; and owls shall 
dwell there, and satyrs shall dance there.” 


. Jackxat. Is, 13:22: “And wolves shall cry in their 


castles and jackals in the pleasant palaces.” (AS) 


. Leoparp. Jer. 13:23: “Can the Ethiopian change 


his skin, or the leopard his spots?” 


. Lion. Prov. 30:31: “A lion which is strongest 


among beasts, and turneth not away from any.” 


. Mote. Lev. 11:30: see Snail. 
. Mouse. Lev. 11:29: “These also shall be un- 


clean unto you among the creeping things that 
creep upon the earth; the weasel, and the mouse, 
and the tortoise after his kind.” 


Mute. Gen. 36:24: “this was that Anah that 
found the mules in the wilderness, as he fed the 
asses of Zibeon his father.” 


86. 
. Porcupine (probably Hedgehog). Is. 34:11: 


89. 
. SHEEP. Is. 53:6: “All we like sheep have gone 


92. 
Pe 


Ox. Is. 11:7: see Bear. 


“But the pelican and the porcupine shall possess 
it. iCAS) 


. Pycarc (probably an Addax). Deut. 14:4: see 


Chamois. 


Roesuck. Deut. 14:5: see Chamois. 


astray.” 


. Swine. Deut. 14:8: “And the swine, because it 


divideth the hoof, yet cheweth not the cud, it is 
unclean to you.” 


WEASEL. Lev. 11:29: see Mouse. 


Wo tr. John 10:12: “The wolf also shall dwell 
with the lamb.” 


REPTILES & AMPHIBIANS 
* 94. Apper. Gen. 49:17: “Dan shall be a serpent by 
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te 


. LeviarHan (probably Nile Crocodile). 


the way, an adder in the path, that biteth the 
horse heels.” 

CHAMELEON. Lev. 11:30: see Snail. 
Dart-snakE (a lizard). Is. 34:15: “There shall 
the dart-snake make her nest, and lay, and hatch.” 


Froc (probably European Edible Frog). Ex. 8:3: 
“And the river shall bring forth frogs abundantly, 
which shall go up and come into thine house.” 


. Gecxo. Lev. 11:30: “And these are they which 


are unclean unto you . . . the great lizard after 


its kind, and the gecko.” CAS) 


Job 
41:14: “His teeth are terrible round about. His 
scales are his pride, shut up together as with a 
close seal . . . the arrow cannot make him flee.” 


. Torrorse. Lev. 11:30: see Mouse. 


. Vieer. Matt. 3:7: “he said unto them, O off- 
spring of vipers, who hath warned you to flee 
from the wrath to come?” 


“His teeth are terrible round about. His scales are his pride, 
shut up together as with a close seal.” 
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Small but important is this shy Elephant Shrew 
from East Africa, one of a large group of insec- 
tivores with a wobbly, ‘“‘elephant trunk’’ nose. 


— Loo Celebrities 


Photographs by Sam Dunton 
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An enormously enlarged photograph of a Par- 
asol Ant from the American tropics, showing 
how if carries a piece of rose petal to its nest. 
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Pere David’s Deer is one of the world’s great 
rarities, extinct in its native China. We have four, 
from the Duke of Bedford’s herd in England. 


Cottonhead Marmosets from eastern Brazil have 
never bred in the Zoological Park until this fall. 
This is the father, carrying one of two babies. 
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A magnificent young Moose, born in Maine in 
1945 and received by us in 1947. He shows only 
the promise of great antlers that are still to come. 


How a Harpy Eagle Came to Us 


By E. W. PFEIFFER 


A A KEEN FOLLOWER of the sport of Falconry, 
I have always had an interest in the giant 
tropical eagles, very few of which have ever been 
tamed. A study of books and museum specimens 
in the days before World War II had led me to 
believe that the South American Harpy Eagle 
was the ultimate in winged killers and a most 
dramatic bird. It was, therefore, with high hopes 
of securing this eagle that I found myself sta- 
tioned in north Brazil during part of the war. 

Several dreary months passed and I had come 
no closer to the Harpy Eagle than learning its 
Brazilian name, “Gaveao real” or royal hawk. 
Then someone flew into our Air Force base from 
Belem, the city at the mouth of the Amazon. 
Several huge, crested eagles were reported by 
him in the city’s zoological gardens, and my 
hopes of securing a Harpy rose. 

While I was devising ways and means of 
getting a flight to Belem, our fleet commander 
solved my problem by ordering his plane to that 
city. It happened that the admiral’s pilot was a 
_ friend of our outfit, and readily agreed that a 
Harpy Eagle would make a fine mascot. Al- 
though the pilot was a man of great resourceful- 
ness, I was, indeed, amazed when he shortly re- 
turned with a nearly full-grown male Harpy 
Eagle, the first I had ever seen alive. Contrary to 
expectations, the eagle proved to be very docile 
and before long was perching contentedly outside 
our barracks, equipped with the jesses, hood and 
leash used in Falconry. Subsequent correspon- 
dence with-his captor, a former Austrian zoo col- 
lector isolated in Brazil by the war, revealed the 
reason for our fierce mascot’s tameness. During 
a trip up the Amazon river, the collector had 
come upon a huge tree, felled by a violent storm. 
From the remains of a nest he had rescued a 
ball of down that grew into a Harpy Eagle in 
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the civilized environment of his home in Belem. 

The docility of the bird was a disappointment 
from the falconer’s point of view. Due to his 
early handling, the eagle lacked that aggress*->- 
ness and dash which make a good hunter, and 
it was with difficulty that I induced him to make 
even short flights to my fist for food. He was 
perfectly content to sit all day and doze in a 
really tropical fashion. As he had the temper- 


ment of a fine cage bird, we decided to attempt - 


to get him into the United States. 

This presented something of a problem as only 
high priority war material was being transported 
at that time, and eagles did not appear to fall 
into this category. However, a few glasses of 
Brazilian beer on the eve of his departure for the 
U.S.A. induced another pilot friend to fly the 
eagle at least part way to North America. The 
next morning the bird was crated and stuffed 


into the tail section of a Catalina patrol bomber. — 


As none of the plane’s crew had had any experi- 
ence handling eagles, 1 was somewhat doubtful 
of our mascot ever reaching the States. It was, 
therefore, good news when a squadron paper ar- 
rived from the Naval Air Station in Puerto Rico 
with a photo of our eagle as the new squadron 
mascot. Some weeks later word came from New 
York that the eagle had arrived in the New 
York Zoological Park, the first Harpy Eagle to be 
exhibited there for several years. 

After my return to the States, I called on the 
eagle in his new home, and learned from General 
Curator Crandall that our pilot friend had man- 
aged to get the bird aboard a Martin bomber he 
was ferrying to the mainland from Puerto Rico. 
As the eagle sat contentedly watching the zoo vis- 
itors, I recalled the curious chain of events that 
brought him from the jungles of the Amazon to 
the heart of New York City. 


a 


On its way to a home in the New York Zoologi- 
cal Park, our Harpy Eagle was adopted as a 
mascot by Navy fliers, as a symbol of air power. 
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European Zoos Revisited 


By LEE S. CRANDALL 


MEETING Of the International Society of the 
A Directors of Zoological Gardens, to be held 
in Paris, was the principal objective of a visit to 
Europe in late June of this year. Only fifteen 
days could be allotted for the trip but the saving 
of time gained by air travel gave ample oppor- 
tunity for inspection of the zoological highlights 
of England, Belgium and France. ‘The company 
included Dr. William Mann, Director of the Na- 
tional Zoological Park in Washington, D. C., 
and Mrs. Mann; Freeman Shelly, Director of the 
Philadelphia Zoological Gardens; Jean Delacour 
and myself. We were able to renew old acquain- 
tance, visit many installations, some unknown, 
some previously familiar to most of us, to attend 
several social functions of importance and take 
part in the Paris conference, all in no more time 
than would have been required for a two-way 
ocean voyage. 

Western Europe, war-wracked and struggling 
with economic and political problems, still re- 
tains the deep-seated love for nature which has 
always solaced the peoples of troubled nations. 
The Zoological Gardens of London and Antwerp 
suffered serious war damage, which already has 
been largely repaired. The famous old Jardin des 
Plantes in Paris and the shining modern instal- 
lation at Vincennes were practically undamaged. 
All of these institutions, while still not entirely 
clear of difficulties, were exhibiting adequate col- 
lections, well fed and well cared for, and were 
enjoying large patronage by the public. J 

A rainy Sunday was spent in the Antwerp 
Zoa, slogging about among thousands of intrepid 
visitors. For the Antwerp Zoo, badly damaged 


by bombs, is undergoing an actual renascence in 
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which it has the whole-hearted support of the 
Belgian people. The principal accomplishment, 
so far, is a complete alteration of the Bird House, 
embodying numerous important changes. All of 
the cages in the main halls are now glass-fronted, 
several being viewable from three sides. Where- 
ever possible, planting has been introduced, so 
that the effect is altogether charming, in the most 
modern sense. The greatest advance is to be 
found in a darkened room, approached through 
a dimly lighted corridor. Here a long range of 
cages, perhaps four feet in each dimension, has 
been installed. Because of the soft but intense 
glow of fluorescent lights, set in a square just 
inside the front of each cage, one does not notice, 
at first, that there is no glass. Even from the dis- 
tance of five feet, at which the guard-rail is set, 
the birds are seen with utmost clarity. The un- 
derlying principle is that the birds are restrained 
by the bright lights, beyond which they can see 
only darkness. Mr. Walter van den bergh, the 
Director, is to be congratulated on the develop- 
ment of this attractive innovation, further elab- 
oration of which may very well bring important 
results. 

London’s collections seemed to us very good 
and in many sections, well up to the traditional 
standards. Prohibition of animal importations 
except by recognized institutions, has caused the 
Society to send into the field numerous expedi- 
tions of its own. It is by this means that the 
collections, particularly of African fauna, have 
been built up. The old Insect House, now used 
for birds; has been through another revamping, 
in accord with the modern trend. 


Whipsnade, London’s country Zoo, has been 


we oa 
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The great pinnacle of artificial rock in the Vincennes Zoo gives a view over all of this modern 
animal installation. Now softened by time, the rockwork is an attractive animal setting. 


greatly improved. A small herd of Pére David's 
Deer, furnished by the Duke of Bedford, roams 
one of the huge paddocks. A group of Bactrian 
Camels, obtained from Russia before the war, 
has multiplied to such an extent that spares have 
been furnished numerous other Zoos. A large 
pheasant breeding plant, from which the public 
is excluded, is in full production and promises to 
help restock the depleted aviaries of Europe. 
From a rather unpromising beginning, Whip- 
snade has greatly increased in drawing power 
through and following the war, so that it now at- 
tracts the public in constantly growing numbers. 
Before leaving England, we had opportunity, 
by means of transportation furnished by the 
Zoological Society, to visit three private collec- 
tions of importance. We journeyed first to the 
lovely home of Mr. Alfred Ezra, at Cobham, 
Surrey, enjoyed the hospitality for which our old 
friend is noted and went through the famous 
aviaries in which the well-known lutino parra- 
keets and Rothschild Mynas are still breeding. 
Next, we took train for Leckford, the home 


site of Mr. Spedan Lewis. Here, in an Old 
World setting, we saw dozens of young pheas- 
ants of many rare species, as well as large num- 
bers of young waterfowl, in process of rearing 
under the personal care of Mr. Terry Jones, the 
Curator. We enjoyed, too, renewing acquaintance 
with Miss Chawner, Curator Emeritus of this 
well-known collection and famous in the annals 
of British aviculture. 

Finally, in company with Dr. Vevers, Super- 
intendent of the London Zoo, and Miss Phyllis 
Barclay-Smith, whose plans in our behalf were 
invaluable, we motored to Woburn Abbey, the 
estate of the Duke of Bedford. In the absence of 
His Grace, we were welcomed by Mrs. Osborne 
Samuel, Estate Manager, and turned over to the 
Head Keeper for an extended tour by motor. 

In all the world, there can be nothing like 
Woburn Abbey. Steeped in tradition, the mecca 
of zoologists for generations, its spreading terrain 
is almost hallowed ground. Four thousand acres 
of green, deep-rooted turf, dotted over with 
groves of oak and beech and numerous small 
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lakes, are the home of great herds of deer of 
many kinds, which roam almost without re- 
straint. The great house with its lovely gardens, 
the offices and work buildings, are surrounded by 
well hidden “ha-has” or half moats, to prevent 
intrusion by the stock. Otherwise, the ancient 
boundary walls provide the only limits to their 
wanderings. 

Easily approached by motor, though not on 
foot, herd after herd, usually composed of sev- 
eral species, was encountered. Fallow Deer in all 
the color varieties and numbering more than a 
thousand, were most numerous. Mingled with 
them were Axis, Sikas and European Red Deer, 
among the latter many piebald individuals. 

The most inspiring sight of all was the herd 
of Pére David’s Deer, totalling about three hun- 
dred. We found them strung out in a long line, 
just across a deep lagoon. Some grazed, some 


enjoyed their ease in the noon-day sun: Spotted 


among them were several great gray-faced stags, 
just beginning to feel the urge of the mating 
season, with no decision as yet as to which would 
be the master. And over all, the swirl of long, 
up-swinging tails, typical of no animal but Pere 
David’s Deer. Seeing them so, it was hard to 
believe that here were the only survivors of an 
almost vanished species, preserved so far from 
their inhospitable home in China through the 
benevolent interest of a man who would not see 
them vanish. 

At the far side of the Park, spacious fenced 
paddocks enclose the herd of eighteen European 
Bison or Wisents. Unfortunately, there is an 
infusion of the blood of American Bison in many 
of the animals and there are only four cows re- 
maining of unclouded ancestry. Two of these 
are still of breeding age but there is no pure 
Wisent bull in England with which to mate them 
and currency regulations make importation im- 
possible. : 

It is a far cry from the broad lawns of Woburn 


to the narrow confines of the Jardin des Plantes. 


There is none of the glamor of Paris here but 
there is ample compensation in the strong tradi- 
tions of days long gone. The beautiful little house 
of the famous Cuvier still stands and many an- 
cient animal buildings dating from early in the 
19th Century continue in use. The combination 
Reptile and Insect House has many interesting 
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_ and unusual exhibits. In the more modern Ape 


House live a female Gorilla received in 1931 and 
a huge male Orang-utan, also a pre-war arrival. 
There is a fine young West African Elephant of 
the forest type, also a superb old male Markhor 
with immense spiral horns. 

The new Zoo at Vincennes is so much in the 
modern trend that it has little resemblance to its 
urban predecessor. Built as a series of spectacles, 
it makes use only of the larger species, with no 
accommodations for reptiles and the smaller birds. 
The immense and beautifully executed moated 
enclosures looked new and raw in 1938. Now 
softened by time and skilfully planted vegeta- 
tion, they achieve the effect for which they were 
planned. Under the able supervision of Professor 
Achille Urbain, Director of the Museum of Nat- 
ural History, Vincennes has taken a place in the 
forefront of living zoological exhibits. The great 
pinnacle, with moated Lions at its base and 
Aoudads on a plateau above, is superb. The 
Giraffe quarters are outstanding for clever opera- 
tional arrangement, while the exhibit of Guinea 
Baboons, which must number fifty animals of 
varying ages, is not only successful but most 
attractive. é' 

Before leaving France, we had opportunity to 
visit the Zoological Park of Cleéres, as the guests 
of Jean Delacour. Frank Fooks, the Director, has 
done wonders in repairing war damage, so that 
a few gaping shell holes, in remote areas, are all 
that remain to mar the scene. While the famous 
Duckeries and parts of the Pheasant Aviaries are 
beyond repair, the stock is rapidly being built up 
and the collections are not too far below normal. 

: + * * 

To create a factual, objective report of this 
visit to Europe has been a most difficult task, for 
places and things are inextricably interwoven 
with personalities. I ask indulgence in this con- 
clusion for space to express my gratitude to the 
men and women who made this journey ever- 
memorable to me. Over the years, through per- 
sonal contacts and correspondence and a mutu- 
ality of interests, 1 have come to look upon many 
persons abroad as old and dear friends. To meet, 
in such a short space of time, so many of them 
and to encounter so many new acts of kindness 
and so many new friends, was an emotional ex- 
perience that affected me profoundly. 


News from the Conservation Foundation 


President Osborn Sparks 
Herald Tribune Forum 


PEAKING on the general theme of “Our Im- 
S periled Resources,” leading exponents of the 
new conservationism addressed a capacity audi- 
ence in the ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria on 
the evening of October 18, 1948, under the aus- 
pices of the New York Herald Tribune. This first 
session of the 1948 Forum, which was devoted to 
conservation, was opened with a keynote intro- 
duction by Bernard Baruch on the broad purposes 
of the entire series of four meetings. Fairfield 
Osborn, president of the Zoological Society and 
the Conservation Foundation, made the opening 
address on conservation based on the thesis of his 
book “Our Plundered Planet.” 

“This evening promises to be an epoch-making 
event,’ said Mr. Osborn. “It is the first time, as 
far as one can recall, that a great public forum is 
discussing the primary problem of the human 
race: ‘How do we get what we need to keep us 
alive?’ May this occasion lead to countless other 
similar forums. 

“The problem actually is as old as human his- 
tory, but in recent times the dazzling triumphs 
of materialism and industrialization have dimmed 
our eyes to its urgency. Now we are compelled to 
deal with the problem as we never have before. 
The signs are pressing upon us.” 

Pointing out that the conservation battle in 
this country cannot be won by legislation and 
government alone, Mr. Osborn pleaded for a new 
and enlightened viewpoint on the part of the 
public. It can be won he emphasized by a “su- 
preme partnership of individual effort, of public 
opinion, of labor, industry and government work- 
ing together.” 

Other speakers on the Resources program were 
Louis Bromfield who described the advance of 
the conservation work on his famous “Malabar 
Farm;” William Vogt who spoke to the theme of 
his new book, “Road to Survival,” and Paul G. 


Hoffman, Economic Cooperation Administrator, 
the title of whose speech was “No Man is an 
Island.” | 

A four-man panel debated “What Land Policy 
for America?” Led by Representative Clifford R. 
Hope, of Kansas, Chairman of the House Agri- 
culture Committee, the panel included Gordon 
R. Clapp, Chairman of the Board, Tennessee 
Valley Authority; Farrington R. Carpenter, Mem- 
ber of the Executive Council, American Live- 
stock Association; Kent Leavitt, President of the 
National Association of Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts; and Bernard de Voto, author. 

This conservation session of the Forum was 
most successful as a stimulator of popular inter- 
est from the viewpoint of the Foundation. In its 
planning, officials of the staff, Mr. A. William 
Smith in particular, were active, and Mr. Smith 
cooperated with the Herald Tribune in preparing 
a “Discussion Guide” on our renewable natural 
resources to be used in organizing similar forums 
throughout the country at the local level. This 
guide is something of an innovation in Herald 
Tribune Forum procedure, and the demand for 
it has been more than double the expectations. 


Brewer Attends European Meetings 


EoRGE E. Brewer, Jr., an officer of the Con- 
a. Foundation staff, returned on Oc- 
tober 22 from the meetings at Fontainbleau, 
France, where European and American conser- 
vationists met for the purpose of determining 
future plans for the International Union for the 
Protection of Nature. ‘This convention, growing 
out of the Conference at Brunnen, Switzerland, 
held in 1947, was concerned chiefly with the 
possible scope of the Union’s work, its permanent 
headquarters and the personalities of its staff. 

Mr. Brewer was accompanied by Mr. Harold 
Coolidge, a member of the Foundation Advisory 


(Continued on Page 186) 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 


NEWS AND NOTES OF THE ZOOLOGICAL PARK, THE AQUARIUM 
AND THE DEPARTMENT OF TROPICAL RESEARCH 


What Fish Is (Was) It? 


Since there are more than twenty thousand 
different kinds of fishes, no ichthyologist can rec- 
ognize on sight all of the species that come into 
his hands. When confronted with a specimen 
new to him, he must consult various monographs, 
faunal lists and taxonomic papers and then com- 
pare his fish with the descriptions given in the 
scientific literature. This comparison usually en- 
tails the counting of fin rays and scales and the 
careful measurement of several body dimensions, 
such as those of the head, tail, fins and eyes. 
These determinations are sometimes difficult to 
make even with a completely tractable, dead 
specimen; to do so with a wriggling, slippery live 
one would be impossible without 'irreparably 
damaging it. 


It’s ““Gnathonemus pefersii”’ 


Fishes never before obtained for exhibition ap- 
pear at the Aquarium each year, and their proper 
identification often has to wait on their demise. 
When a delicate, new mormyrid appeared last 
summer, it could only be tentatively identified as 
Gnathonemus petersii until it died and could be 
subjected to careful examination — which in this 
case confirmed the tentative diagnosis. Another 
kind of mormyrid that was obtained by the 
Aquarium at about the same time is still living — 
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with a provisional label, Marcusenius longianalis, 
on its tank. 

An escape from this dilemma between a known 
dead fish in a preserving bottle or an unknown 
living one on exhibition was provided by a pair 
of colorful, unidentified South American cichlid 
fish that the Aquarium now has. Last September 
they produced several hundred offspring. ‘These 
are now growing up in a reserve tank and when 
they are large enough, a couple of them will be 
sacrificed to provide, in reverse of the more usual 
procedure, a name for their parents.— J. W. Artz. 


Conservation Foundation News 
(Continued from Page 185) 


Council, and Mr. Ira Gabrielson, both of whom 
were representatives of the State Department at 
these meetings. Mr. William Vogt was also pres- 
ent as a representative of the Pan American 
Union. + 

The objectives of the Union were established 
on a front sufficiently broad to win the support 
of such American conservation organizations as 
should have a permanent interest in its progress. 
Union headquarters will be based in Brussels, 
and the conference vested its future in the hands 
of a highly competent executive board with its 
members representing conservation interests not 
only in North and South America but in Great 
Britain, France, Holland, Sweden and Belgium 
among a large number of European states send- 
ing delegates. 

The American delegation came away well 
pleased with the start that had been made towards 
a basic international conservation agency. 

Before returning Mr. Brewer and Mr. Coolidge 
visited England where they conferred with the 
British members of the Foundation’s Advisory 


This Galeated Curassow, a rare bird seldom exhibited here, is a newcomer presented by Dr. 
Alfonso Pons, director of the Zoo in Maracaibo, Venezuela. Its plumage is black and white. 


Council, Messrs. H. Godwin, A. V. Hill and 
Charles Elton. The role of these men in the fu- 
ture affairs of the Foundation was discussed in 
detail, and an eminently satisfactory agreement 
was reached with respect to the help they can 
render. 

Mr. Brewer left a copy of the “Living Earth” 


Series of conservation films with Miss Miriam 
Rothschild, active in all important British con- 
servation activities. ‘They have since been shown 
at such meetings as that of the British Ecological 
Society, and a number of highly favorable re- 
ports of them have been received at Foundation 
headquarters. 
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Snider Views Missouri Valley 


Re Sniper, the Foundation’s Director of | 
‘ 


Research, made an air trip over the territory 
of the Missouri River Valley from September 26 
to October 4, in company with Kent Leavitt, 
President of the National Association of Soil 
Conservation Districts. The purpose of the visit 
was to secure a first-hand knowledge of current 
conservation practices in this highly important 
area extending from the Rocky Mountains east- 
ward to the confluence of the Missouri River with 
the Mississippi. 

In the course of the trip, which was made 
largely by chartered ’plane, Messrs. Leavitt and 
Snider talked with many ranchers, farm leaders 
and government representatives. This check-up 


is an extension of the Foundation’s program to 
view the more important areas of the country 
where conservation needs must be considered on 
a wide-scale basis. 


Record at Children’s Zoo 


Closing its eighth summer season on Novem- 
ber 14, the Children’s Zoo established a record 
for attendance with 350,423 visitors. In 1947 it 
had 323,000 visitors, and 325,000 in 1946. 


How Did She Do It? 


A feat of agility and strength that still sur- 
prises the staff of the Zoological Park was per- 
formed this fall by our Giant Panda. 

At one period when she was in ill health, Dr. 


- The Parasol Ant exhibit in the lobby of the Reptile House has recently been redesigned, replanted 
and given a more prominent setting. It provides a fascinating spectacle of activity to visitors. 
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Most of the Pere David’s Deer left alive in the world today are to be seen in this picture — the 
herd of 300 animals on the Duke of Bedford’s estate at Woburn Abbey in England. The estate 
consists of some 4,000 acres of rolling, wooded land where the deer live at virtually complete 
liberty. From this great herd a few animals have been selected for presentation to zoos. 


Leonard: Goss, our Veterinarian, ordered her 
confined at night in the indoors quarters of her 
exhibition area. Access to the out of doors is by 
means of an iron-barred door, five feet four inches 
long and four feet three inches high, which 


travels in iron channels and is raised and lowered. 


by the keeper by means of a pulley. The door 
weighs 148 pounds, works rather hard, and 
Keeper Vincent Nesor has to “put his back into 
it” in order to raise the door for the Panda to 
go out. 

The first morning after the Veterinarian or- 
dered the animal kept inside, Keeper Nesor 
arrived for his morning inspection — and found 
no Panda! Bits of wood apparently chewed from 
the base of the door were scattered over the 
floor. He tugged on the pulley rope until the 
door opened. In walked the Panda. 

Somehow, during the night, she had man- 
aged to get her claws or muzzle under the edge 
of the door, even though it fitted flush with the 
ground, and had hoisted it until she could 


squeeze out. We don’t know yet how she did 
it — but she had no human help. 


PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST 


WINGS IN THE WOODS. By Robert M. McClung. 251 pp., 
black and white illustrations by the author. William Morrow & 
Co., New York, 1948. Price $2.50. 


A boy’s*summer on a farm, recorded for eleven to 
fourteen year olds, by the Assistant in our Department 
of Mammals and Birds. Threaded through the story is 
a fascinating and authentic account of the life histories 
of native butterflies and moths. Nature-minded chil- 
dren of any age will be enthralled by this unusual story 
and adults will find it pleasant reading. L.S.C. 


ANT HILL ODYSSEY. By William M. Mann. 338 pp., six 
sel ag eae five maps. Little, Brown and Co., Boston, 1948. 
rice $3.50. 


Dr. Mann, Director of the National Zoological Park 
in Washington, is known and loved as a raconteur and 
iti companion from Washington to Arlington, the 
ong way around. Now many of the tales with which 
for years he has regaled his friends are joined in pleas- . 
ant sequence. It is typical of Dr. Mann that his auto- 
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In this series of six large out-of-doors cages on the east 


biography should be so thickly interspersed with ants, 
beetles, scorpions, strange lands and stranger people, 
that there is little space left for the author himself. In 
spite of these diversions, enough of the author emerges 
to disclose him as a naturalist by nature, who became a 
trained zoologist only because a final Ph.D. was inci- 


side of the Small Mammal House, 
recently reconstructed and planted, we expect to provide a summertime exhibit of monkeys. 


dental: to the collecting expeditions that were his pas- 
sion. Whether for a good story well told or the fascinat- 
ing ways of ants, you will enjoy this book. Most of all, 
in either case, you will enjoy learning about Bill Mann. 
For the annual crop of young people who yearn to be- 
come naturalists, “Ant Hill Odyssey” is a must. L.S.C. 


New Members of the New York Zoological Society 


LIFE 
William Bridges 
Eli Whitney Debevoise 
Mrs. David M. Keiser 


CONTRIBUTING 


Mrs. John P. Allee 
James M. Austin 

Mrs. Graham L. Bennett 
Theodore Bernstein 

S. Bieber 

George L. Bubb 

George Doubleday 
Henry S. Glazier, Jr. 

J. R. Harrison 
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Edward Barry Nugent Head 
James A. Stack 


ANNUAL 


Mrs. Walther R. Basch 
Master Charles H. Blake 
Mrs. Emily Davis Chamberlain 
Miss Elizabeth Dutch 
Mrs. Martin F. Emory 
Master David A. Follett 
Kenneth H. Hannan 
Clay Judson 

Mrs. Gustav H. Lamm 
Walter V. Landeck 

Mrs. Robert C. Livingston 


(Between September 1 and October 31) 


Charles C. Marino 
William R. H. Martin 
Leon A. Maybarduk 
Herbert Meyer 

A. Louis Oresman 

Mrs. Samuel M. Page 
Mrs. Nancy G. Price 
Lawrence Rusecki 

Ivan T. Sanderson 

Miss Genevieve Schultes 
Marcel H. Stieglitz 

Mrs. Lyman Beecher Stowe 
Norman Sweetser 

Mrs. Hede Vasen 

K. C. Waddell 


